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VARIOUS DECORATIONS. 



FFECTIVE screens are made with plain 
or fancy frames, and panels filled in with 
some of the new heavy papers that are 
becoming so popular. 

Especially are these papers desirable 
for amateurs, . as they take color very 
kindly and give better effects for a little 
work than almost any material that can 
be selected. 

One of the latest efforts in this line 
is the work of an amateur. The screen 
frame was originally made to order at a 
sash and blind factory, and is nothing 
more than a series of panels six feet 
high by three feet wide with a cross 
piece in the middle of each section. The frame is three inches 
wide all around, except across the bottom, which is four inches 
wide. The frame is ebonized, and has a few fine lines of gilt at 
intervals across the top and side pieces. One side of the panels 
is covered with bronze canton flannel, which is left plain. On 
the other side is sponge fabric paper, put on with small tacks, 
which are concealed by a narrow gimp. There are six of the 
panels, each bearing a different decoration. Long sprays of 
golden rod are shown on one panel, another has a trailing spray 
of wisteria, a third shows a lattice and clusters of grapes with 
mature leaves, the fourth is gay with morning glories and the 
fifth and sixth have ivy and eglantine respectively. The work 
is done in oil colors, and on the soft, exquisitely tinted surface 
is really novel and attractive. 

Some smaller work has been done with this sponge fibre as a 
basis, and various artificial autumn leaves and vines fastened 
upon the surface with some suitable cement or our ordinary 
glue. The best way to do this work is to mount the paper upon 
the screen, and lay it upon a large bench or table, the paper 
side up. Then arrange the leaves, sprays or flowers, in a grace- 
ful, natural position, fastening them temporarily with small 
pins stuck through leaf on paper. After the design is all 
arranged and the desired effect is produced, remove a few inches 
of the \ extreme end of a spray, cover the back with glue or 
paste, lay it exactly in the same place, being guided by the 
pin holes, then lay a sheet of paper over the pasted portion and 
a board underneath, exactly the thickness of the frame. Place 
a weight over the glued leaves, a large book will be sufficient, 
and let it remain undisturbed for several hours, or until it is 
perfectly dry, and proceed with the next spray. If care is taken 
and there is some one to assist a large piece may be done at 
once. The effect is very satisfactory if the colors are judiciously 
selected. 

The paper, which is of ordinary oak color, may have a coat- 
ing of liquid dye and be made of any desired tint before it is 
decorated. In the screen first described the panels were in 
several shades, olive, gray and a dark ecru being the principal 
colors. 

Another interesting use of this paper is as a ground for ap- 
pliqued sprays of cretonne or other textile material. A suitable 
floral pattern is chosen and the figure is cut out with a pair of 
sharp scissors, pasted in place and left to dry. 

Most effective embroidery may be done on this fibre. Use 
very coarse crewels or take several threads in a coarse needle 
and work in bold and striking figures. Cut-out designs 
may be introduced, and the margins covered with crewel 
work. The stitches should be some distance apart, other- 
wise the material will be weakened by the rows of per- 
forations made by the needle. 

Etching designs look particularly well, done on this 
material, with coarse threads or wools. An unusually 
pretty piece has been done with ribbon in daisy pattern, 
and some silk or ribbon and chenille work is especially 
admired. Mats for photographs may be made in this way. 
They should be framed under glass with the picture. A 
wreath of daisies, sprays of apple blossom, or pasted 
autumn leaves or flowers are especially effective when 
done on mats of this sort, either in Kensington, applique 
or brush work. 

Embroidered squares of this fibre are used to cover 
bon-bon boxes. They are bound with ribbon and then 
sewed together in over-hand stitch, or in raw edge seams 
with through and through stitch, with heavy cord silk in 
the same fashion as traveling bags are joined. 

Bronze powders in various colors are among the most 
effective materials for use upon this fibre surface. Very 
rich and brilliant results may be obtained by using some 
adhesive preparation with a stencil, and then dusting 
bronze powder over the moistened surface. A variety of 
color is produced by alternating the figures, doing one in 
gold, the next in green bronze, another .in red and yet 



another in copper color. The artist will readily find those tints 
that harmonize best. Most dazzling effects may be realized by 
the use of fine diamond border or frosting, such as is seen on 
cards or ornaments. Use the stencil to set the green, then 
sprinkle the powder over, leaving it until quite dry. 

Fine flock in bright colors may be similarly used, and with 
most happy results if care is taken to choose harmonious tints. 

Any amateur artist may do very creditable work by sketch- 
ing a window, draping it with ivy vines in applique, giving a 
bit of winter sky with clouds and a red sunset line, thin snow 
banks of white flock with diamond dust frost work. Of course 
the results may not be the highest of high art, but they will 
answer excellently well for screens, boxes that need covering, 
wide spaces in passage ways where there is no picture to break 
the plainness, bare looking walls in chambers, and the many 
places where something decorative is demanded. It is beside 
most excellent practice, the bold, large work that must be done 
on such pieces. 

Few materials have been introduced that offer such possi- 
bilities to the decorative artists as this sponge fibre. It comes 
in a plain surface in the natural sponge color, and also in sized 
surfaces with bronze finish in various lints. 

Another important addition to the decorator's resources is 
corrugated paper. This has a smooth back and a fluted face, 
the ridges being scarcely more than one fourth of an inch across. 
A yery odd and attractive dado may be made by streaks of 
color between each ridge, so laid on that from one view one 
color is visible, from the opposite view another color shows. 
Size or glue may be used, and brilliant mica effects put on in the 
same way as the color, showing bronze from one direction and 
green from the other, or any selection of shades that the decora- 
tor may fancy. The ridges may be broken down so as to look 
like narrow side pleating, then a line of color may be laid under 
each pleat. The artistes taste will suggest a score of ways in 
which these surfaces may be used. 

Indented wood fibre is also in request as a decorative mate- 
rial. This is a wood fibre paper with a surface raised in small 
hemispherical embosses. It comes in plain as well as bronzed 
face, and is susceptible of exquisite effects in color and finish. 
The plain surface has lines and spots of color laid on either in 
oil or water colors, or it may be sized in figure forms and finished 
with bronze, flock or diamond dust. 

Ladies who are fond of doing decorative work seem to be 
reluctant to take up stenciling, which is really among the 
simplest of processes, but which has almost endless possibilities 
of beauty and practical art. With a little size or paste, some 
bronze and diamond powder and several good stencils the artistic 
amateur may really do wonders. 

A specially novel material is Cortexa, a thick paper covered 
with ground cork. It has the natural cork color, and is finished 
also in painted surfaces in various colors, and in sized and 
diamond dusted, as well as colored mica effects. 

For information our thanks are due to Messrs. Nevius & 
Haviland. 



The November Decorator and Fcrnisher, in an artistic 
sense, was the best number its management ever published. An 
artist at the helm is to be credited for this surprise. — American 
Art (Boston). 

The rush for this phenomenal number will be provided for 
at our office. 




SUGGESTION FOR THE USE OF DRAPERY IN A HALL. 
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